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Synopses of 3mportant articles. 



Notes on the Religious Value of the Fourth Gospel. By Claude G. 

Montefiore, in the Jewish Quarterly Review for October, 1894, pp. 24-74. 

To the average Jewish reader the fourth Gospel is at once harder and 
easier than the Epistles of Paul. Let a fairly cultivated Jew read the Epistles 
of Paul and his main sensation will be one of bewilderment ; let him read the 
fourth Gospel, and he will at all events think he can understand a fair amount 
of it. Yet he who would fully understand St. John must understand two of his 
predecessors. It is true that the Jewish outsider can partially understand and 
partially appreciate the fourth Gospel far more readily than he can appreciate 
and understand St. Paul. And yet properly to understand that Gospel you 
must in the first place understand Paul. And, secondly, to properly under- 
stand that Gospel you must be acquainted with, and even understand, Philo. 

What then is this Gospel's religious value to a Jew ? "I assume that the 
main contention of the Gospel — the argument laid down in its opening pro- 
logue (1 : 1-14) and in its closing verse (20: 31) — is false; and then I coolly 
proceed to ask : What is its religious value ? To the believer ' infinite ' ; to 
the unbeliever ' nil.' Be it frankly admitted that the object of this Gospel 
is not to teach ethics but that the Eternal and Divine Word became flesh, 
that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God, and that he is the way, the truth, 
and the life, that as Thoma says : ' The doctrine of the fourth Gospel is 
pure Christology.' " * 

Few people reading the fourth Gospel through can remain proof to the 
remarkable fascination. Wherein consist the causes of this fascination ? 

First comes the beauty of the manner, apart from the matter of the book- 
How delightfully the shortness and pointedness of St. John contrast with the 
diffuse rhetoric of Philo. Again, the Gospel is almost alone of its kind. Like 
the prophets, the Psalms, or the Epistles of Paul, it has a uniqueness and isola- 
tion of its own. 

A cultivated person will be attracted by the spirituality of the book, its 
idealism. It has been the great source for those spiritual antitheses and 
truths with which mankind is now familiar. 

Connected with this spirituality, or only another expression of it, is the 
symbolic language of the Gospel. 

Fascinating, still more, is the Gospel in its mysticism. To these may be 
added not only the beautiful use of the ideas of love and sacrifice, but also 
the fact that the author of the fourth Gospel is a philosopher. The simplicity 

1 Montefiore takes away " the godhead of Christ from the fourth Gospel and then 
sets out to find the points that are ennobling, beautiful, and true." 
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of the Gospel is the elaborate simplicity of art. Unconsciously to ourselves 
we philosophize and this philosophy may truly be called divine. More even 
than with Plato, we are elevated and carried out of ourselves. In Plato we 
are invited to side with Socrates. In the fourth Gospel we are invited to side 
with Christ. The distinction fascinates. 

These are partly the causes of its abiding religious value. Nevertheless, 
emotional fascination is one thing, critical appreciation is another. And upon 
this a due appraising of the Gospel must largely depend. 

The power and influence of true belief are intensely prominent in the fourth 
Gospel. But here we part company with John, when the latter insists that 
accuracy of man's belief about God is in itself eternal life, or that the action 
of God is determined by man's belief. Man's belief depends largely upon his 
moral state, his prior or present ethical condition. A scamp may believe, but 
he cannot realize ; his belief is verbal, not based upon experience and feeling. 
We must reject the Gospel's dualism and its identification of the good man 
and the believer, and yet they are easier to understand when we bear in mind 
the conditions under which the Gospel arose. 

The Gospel assumes to give a new revelation of God in his own nature 
and in his relation to man, and yet there is very little in the Gospel to make 
good its claims. The fourth Gospel is immensely behind the synoptic Gospels. 
The theory of the Logos does not really harmonize the dual aspects of the 
divine nature, it merely expresses them more clearly. To the outsider (the 
non-Christian) the Logos theory of the fourth Gospel has no more value than 
that of the Logos of Philo. He cannot accept a human relationship between 
the two aspects of the one God, and therefore the love of the Father to the Son 
and that of the Son to the Father is for him meaningless. The incarnation 
of one particular aspect in the person of Christ is something mechanical, 
sensuous, spasmodic, magical. In the relation of the Evangelist's Logos to 
man and of man to the Logos, we see the intense Johannine dualism. Only 
those that are potentially good, and their number is few, are saved. More 
than the children of God are the children of the devil. For these no salvation 
is possible. The fourth Gospel knows nothing of repentance, such as the 
synoptists' Jesus teaches. The word iterdmia is not found in it. The unbe- 
liever's end is not eternal punishment, but sheer annihilation. St. John's is the 
thought-out dualism of the philosopher. 

Philo's dualism is less sharply defined, less consistent, less irreversible. 
He finds a place for repentance. The intense dualism of the fourth Gospel is 
finally and consummately revealed in the seventeenth chapter, where Christ is 
made to say : I pray not for the world, but for those whom thou hast given me. 
How different the Jesus of the synoptists ! The love enjoined by the famous 
" new commandment " of St. John is restricted to fellows in faith. Is love 
restricted by race more objectionable than love restricted by creed? How 
more humane and yet divine the Jesus of the synoptists ! This dualism can- 
not be justified by the environment and age in which the author lived, as is 
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done by Thoma, 1 and even by Martineau, who speaks of the " inevitable but 
imperfect dualism forced upon human thought by the contrasts of experience." 3 

One of the best features of the Gospel is its universalis™. On this point 
the author is no inept disciple of Paul, and yet there are a number of points 
relative to the moral and religious condition of the world before and at the 
advent of Christ left obscure. This great religious theory is not as it should 
be in its teaching, co-extensive with the world it seeks to interpret. It not 
only does not satisfactorily explain the facts of history and human nature, but 
even ignores them. 

One point that must greatly be objected to is predetermination. In most 
higher religions the attainment of the best life depends on two main elements, 
a moral and a religious ; in other words eternal life is partly won by works and 
partly by faith. First of importance is the ethical element, and although the 
religious belief may and will affect the one, yet primary of the two is morality. 
The fourth Gospel though recognizing these two elements places the emphasis 
on faith rather than on morality ; through religion to morality, rather than 
through morality to religion is the tendency of the Gospel. 

Now what reason has the Evangelist to say that the unbeliever is morally bad ? 

It is true the Gospel and yet more definite, the first epistle also teach morality 
as the condition precedent of faith, and these give it value to the outsider as 
well as to the insider. But here neither stops ; both have led the way to the dan- 
gerous doctrine that unbelief is necessarily as much moral as intellectual. The 
unbeliever is a sinner. These doctrines, beautiful in themselves, have bred 
many a fanatic and called forth much cruelty and crime, just as the doc- 
trine "God is love" rather than " God is goodness" has stained the religion 
of Christ by so many sins and cruelties committed in his name. The Gospel 
undoubtedly maintains that moral evil is the root of unbelief. Again, the 
author of the first Epistle of St. John truly impresses upon his readers the 
importance of morality ; but even with him the element of faith frequently 
predominates the element of morality. The doctrine : that the Christian sin, 
but it is a " sin not unto death," i. e., apostasy, makes intellectual sin more 
impardonable than moral sin. Much grievous evil has this doctrine worked 
in the history of the world. 

Although it cannot be denied that ethical element enters in its composition, 
yet the ethics of the fourth Gospel is its least original part. If you subtract 
all that seems a reproduction of Paul and all that seems a reproduction of 
Philo, you have little left that is at once admirable and new. And yet there 
is not only spirituality of religion, but also a certain ethical elevation in both 
Gospel and Epistle, a morality exhibited in self-sacrifice and devotion. The 
one positive moral command of the Johannine Christ is that contained in the 
word Ayir-n. But this love is mere reciprocal. It is restricted to the fellow 
disciple and is thus in sharp and violent contrast to the bidding of the synop- 

1 Die Genesis des Johannes Evangeliums, 1882, p. 283. 
* Seat of Authority, p. 493. 
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tic Jesus. Particularism of race is exchanged for the new and more 
dangerous particularism of creed. That is no new command (John 13:34), 
which does not go beyond the old (Leviticus 19:18). Christianity has too 
closely followed the Christ of the fourth Gospel rather than the Christ of the 
first Gospel (Matt. 5:17 and 44). 

Yet even in this application of the " new yet old commandment " the dual- 
ism is preserved unto the end. By what force is this love for one another to 
be set in motion, stimulated and maintained? Here we come to the great 
and distinctive ethical motive characteristic of the fourth Gospel. The 
love of man is conditioned by the love of man for Christ and of Christ for man. 
The element most prominent in God's, or rather Christ's love for man is " sacri- 
fice." The Christian loves God the more because he thinks he sacrificed 
himself. But this argument appears to assimilate the divine and the human 
nature too closely. 

The fourth Gospel's conceptions of human and divine love are, happily, par- 
tially modified in the first Epistle. Thus the markedly mediatorial position of 
the Son. In the Epistle the relation of man to God is more immediate, more 
sympathetic with the Jewish point of view, because it is essentially Jewish. 

Again, the doctrine of the mystic relation of God and man is intensely 
narrow, because restricted to the Christian believer, as he is defined by John. 
It is true there is an undoubted one-sidedness in "moralism," but it is not 
religiously so dangerous as the one-sidedness of " intellectualism " and " mysti- 
cism " as taught in the fourth Gospel. 

The unto mystica, that happy union of Greek and Hebrew thought as 
exemplified in the Johannine Gospel, does by no means owe its existence 
to Jesus Christ ; it is taught in the Old Testament, and, though lost sight of 
by later Judaism, it has again been revived in modern Jewish thought and 
life. It may be a central truth of the fourth Gospel of perennial value, but 
it existed among the men who wrote the Psalter, and mirabile dictu, it existed 
among the men who wrote the Talmud. And the teaching of the fourth 
Gospel, first, that only a select number of men possess this affinity, and 
secondly, that the sense of it was never wakened and the power of it never 
realized before the teaching of Christ, or since his advent by unbelievers, is 
wholly and radically wrong. 

To the Jew, the outsider, a work of great genius such as the fourth Gospel 
must always be suggestive, helpful, stimulating. 

I feel inclined to ask in conclusion whether there is anything in these 
selected excellencies of the Johannine writings which is not in full accord 
with Judaism, or which is out of harmony with the main drift and current of 
its teaching. The answer, I believe, is " None." 



Added to the article is a criticism upon it by some friendly hand, through which 
the article passed in proof, and which, from a Christian point of view, seems not only 
interesting and suggestive, but at the same time cogent. W. M. A. 



